TRADITION AND TRANSITION

people like Ethan Frome, his nagging wife Zenobia, and
Mattie Silver whom he loves, Edith Wharton had felt some
resemblance between their community and hers. If a metrop-
olis had its hard decorum, so had a village. And in a village
there was the further compulsion of a helpless poverty which
could bind feet and wings, and dull life to an appalling din-
giness. Suppose a man desperately trying to escape from a
loveless marriage should by a cruel accident be forced back
into it, and have to spend the rest of his years in the same
house not only with his vindictive wife but also with the other
woman, now a whining cripple. This was essentially a situa-
tion, but too large for a short story. The characters would
have to be shown both before the accident and long after it,
enduring the tragic consequences. But since the characters
were to be affected less by natural growth than by a momen-
tary accident, they did not call for a whole novel. Mrs. Whar-
ton told the story in a novel hardly longer than a play. In her
brilliant construction the consequences appear first, not
understood by the spectator who acts as narrator. Then the
early events are told, with a bitter tragic irony in the light of
what the spectator increasingly realizes about the horror of
the consequences. Nothing is admitted that does not bear on
the total tragedy. Event follows event with such a look of iron
logic that the reader has no chance to think of possible acts
by the characters which might have saved or relieved them.
This was far from the episodic art of the local color writers.
Edith Wharton handled her material not so much like a
collector finding curious stones and calling out about them as
like a sculptor setting up his finished work on a commanding
hill. The other Berkshire novel Summer (1917) was much
less memorable.

From 1907 to her death in 1937 she lived chiefly in France,
to which she gave devoted and expert service during the
World War. In America she came to have more and more
the status of a great lady of letters. The Age of Innocence